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Durz2bility of Posts. 

We have several times called the attention of 
our readers to certain facts proving the much great- 
er durability of timber, and particularly of such | 
kinds as are exposed to damp,—when the trees | 
ave cut after the leaves are fully expanded, and 
fore the sap rises in the spring. It has been 
nade a question however, whether posts are | 
more durable when planted greem, or after they | 
are seasoned ? We believe a very common opi- 
nion is, that they are niore durable when well | 
seasoned; but a correspondent in the Farmer’s 
Register says, “‘ My garden enclosure was erect- | 
edot posts while green. Several pieces remain- 
cd exposed until they were completely seasoned. | 
Out of these a horse-rack was constructed which 
was entirely rotted down, while every post in the 
garden remains firm.” 

We suppose these “ pieces” were used for | 
posts to support a horse-rack in the open ground, 
and unprotected from the weather. We have no | 
recollection of having ever witnessed any thing 
similar; and we should be glad if our correspon- , 
dents can throw any light on the subject,—re- | 
membering however, that a regular detail of | 
facts, is the most satisfactory. 


~ = ———— 


Hybrid Squashes. l 

lt has been made a question whether the effects } 
of hybridism are pereptiblein the fruit which enclo- || 
ses those seeds that produce hybrids? That is whe- \ 
ther amelon which has undergone cross-fertilization | 
‘rom an inferior variety, will when it ripens, be ! 


ofinferior flavor, in consequence of such process ? |) 


According to the principles of Vegetable Physi- | 
ology no such deterioration can happen. The 
ference for practical gardeners therefore is, that | 
they may plant all the different varieties of me- 
Ons, cucumbers, squashes, and pumpkins in the |) 
same quarter without any apprehension that the 
fiuit of that season will be injured in the least; \ 
and if no seeds are to be saved for planting, then | 
0 damage whatever will accrue. In other words, | 
ihe first appearance of intermixture would be in | 
‘he fruit which is derived from such seeds. 


We give the following statement in proof of 
this doctrine,—premising that the ¢wo kinds of 
summer squashes which we cultivate, are, 1. The 
Bush or Pattypan Squash (Cucurbita melopepo) 
ae %. The Long running Squash (Cucurbita 
““Sverrucosa.) The principal points in the cha- 
esd of the first species, to which we invite the 
a attention, are, the stem or vine, which, 
rang to Loudon, is only three feet long; and 
‘he fruit, which is “ depressed, umbonate, and 


' 
! 
} 
} 








| with our own hands. 
have occurred: From a seed of the Bush Squash, 


ter squash, All of them are unquestionably hy- 


Culture of the Spanish Chestnut. 


| ed about ten years ago, from a distance, two 


tumid at the edge.” From this the second spe- 
cies differs by a vine twelve feet in length, with 
“ fruit clavate [club-shaped,] elliptical and some- | 
what warted.” 

Last spring we were very particular to take 
the seeds of these two kinds from the squashes, 
(which were fine specimens,) and plant them 
The following anomalies 


we have a vine five feet in length which nour- 


_ ishes a round yellow field pumpkin, now nearly | 
ripe. From several seeds of the Running Squash, | 
| tions originally laid below the level of the sea, al- 


we have short stems not exceeding three feet in 





length, bearing long squashes, in the same crowd- | 


| ed manner as the Bush Squash bears its fruit. 


From one of the latter sort of seeds however, 
we have a vine six feet inlength, which produces 
fruit intermediate between the Long Squash and 
the Pumpkin, having a thick straight neck, but in 


_above the present level of the Baltic. 
' moat on one side of the eastle,which is believed to 
‘have been formerly filled with water from the 
sea, is now dry, and the bottom covered with 
| green turf. At Stockholm the author found ma- 


other respects resembling the outline of the win- | 


brids, 


-_-—— — 


I: is well known that in some extensive tracts 
of the Genesee Country, the chestnut tree is not | 


President of the Geological Society in England, 
visited the shores of that sea, with a particular 
view to this question. “In his way to Sweden, 
he examined the eastern shores of the Danish 
islands of Moen and Seeland; but neither there, 
nor in Scania, could he discover any indication 
of a recent rising of the land; nor was there 
any tradition giving support to such a supposi- 
tion. The first place he visited, where any ele- 
vation of Jand had been suspected, was Calmar ; 
the fortress of which, built in the year 1030, ap- 
peared on examination to have had its founda- 


though they are now situated nearly two feet 
Part of the 


ny striking geological proofs of a change in the 


| relative level of the sea and land, since the peri- 


od when the Baltic has been inhabited by the 


| Testacea which it now contains, A great abun- 


_ dance of shells of the same species were met 
with in strata of loam, &c. at various heights, 


indigenous,—owing to the heavy soil, and the || 


still more compact or impenetrable subsoil. 
sirous to provide for a supply of nuts, we procur- | 


young trees of this kind, and introduced them 
into our grounds, One perished after a struggle 
of more than seven years with its ungenial situa- 
tion; and the other remains, though it has in- | 
creased very little in magnitude, We intend to: 
remove it into a bed prepared for the purpose ; | 
and feel encouraged to do so by the following ex- 


| periment: 


In a border which was trenched about eighteen 


, inches deep, and then filled with a light sandy ' 
, soil, we planted about four years ago a Spanish 


Chestnut tree, which has continued in good health, : 
and is now bearing fruit. We abscribe our suc- | 
cess in this case entirely to the loose sandy soil. | 
We may add that the ground was well drained, | 
so that the border is very rarely, if ever, water- 
soaked, except at the breaking up of winter. ; 





Land rising above the Level of | 
THE SEA. 


We saw a paper printed in the year 1800, in 
which the writer endeavored to show that in some | 
oarts of the glube, the ocean was gaining on the | 
land; and that in other parts the land was rising | 
above the ocean; but as we thought the proofs | 
were rather vague, we threw it aside as a fanci- | 
ful hypothesis, It does appear however, that 
there is reason for believing that some changes | 
of this nature, are in progress. In the last num- | 
ber of Silliman’s American Journal, an article | 


| purporting to be a review, copied from the Lon- | 


don and Edinburgh Philosophical Journal,—pla- | 
ces this opinion on a firmer basis; and from the | 
very slow and regular ascent of the northern | 
shores of the Baltic, we should incline to think 
that this motion is independent of volcanic ac- 
tion. 

During the last summer (1834) C. Lyext, now 


De- |: 








from 30 to 90 feet above the level of the Baltic. 
They ’gonsist chiefly of the Cardium edule, the 
Tellina ballica, and the Liltorina lilloreus ; to- 


|, gether with portions of the Mytilus edulis, gene- 


rally decomposed, but often recognisable by the 
violet color which they have imparted to the 
whole mass. In cutting a canal from Sodertelje 
to lake Maelar, several busied vessels were found ; 
some apparently of great antiquity, from the cir- 
cumstance of their containing no iron, the planks 
being fixed together by wooden nails. In another 
place, an anchor was dug up; as also in one 
spot, some iron nails. ‘The remains of a square 
wooden house were also discovered at the bottom 
of an excavation made for the canal, nearly ata 
level with the sea, but at a depth of sixty-four 
feet from the surface of the ground. Aon irregu- 
lar ring of stones was found on the floor of this 
hut, having the appearance of a rude fire-place, 
and within it was a heap of charcoal and char- 
red wood. On the outside of the ring was a heap 
of unburnt fir wood, broken up as for fuel; the 


|| dried needles of the fir, and the bark of the 


branches being still preserved. The whole build- 
ing was enveloped in fine sand, 

“The author next notices several circumstan- 
ces regarding buildings in Stockholm and its su- 
burbs, from which he infers that the elevation of 
the land, during the last three or four centuries, 
has not exceeded certain narrow limits. At Up- 
sala he met with the usual indications of a for- 
mer elevation of the sea, from the presence of lit- 
toral shells of the same species as those now 
found in the Bultic. Certain plants, as the 
Glauca maritima, and the Triglochin mariti- 
mus, Which naturally inhabit salt marshes border- 
ing the sea, flourish in a meadow to the south of 
Upsala; a fact that corroborates the supposi- 
tion that the whole of the lake Maelar and the 
adjoining low lands, have at no very remote pe- 
riod of history, been covered with salt water. 

“ The author examined minutely certain marks 
which had at different times been cut artificially 
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se by the sea, in va- } allowed in Virginia, it is 40 bushels to the acre. 


in perpendicular roeks ba Oreerund, Giefle | Canour Poughkeepsie friend beat this, supposing 
rious places; particularly near Oregrund, 1 || it treuc?—Wheeling Gas. 


Lofgrund, and Edsksund; all of which concur The Wheeling cditor seems to doubt the state- 
| 
| 


in showing that the level of the on when com: |) ments in relation to the product of 40 bushels to | 
pared with the land, has very sensibly sunk. A | 


similar conclusion was deduced from the observa- f of this. In 1833, Mr. Jirah Blackmore, of 
tions made by the autor on the opposite or west) wr) oatland in this county, harvested from one 


ern coast of Sweden between Uddevalale and ) aor sixty eight and 43-G0/is bushels. of wheat. 
Gottenburg; and especially from the indications | pi, acre was selected from a large field, every 


presented by the islands of Orust, Gulholmen, | acre of which averaged over fifty bushels. 





‘the acre. The Genesce Country goes far ahead 





| : — wate! is a native of 
-1s to be found growing in its wild state; 
| pastures and fields. Mr. Knight éerialdaes 
the strawberries as varieties of one Species : b, 
| some botanists have distinguished them ag differ 
| ent species, 24 
The varieties were divided into classes and 
| well described by Mr. Barnet, of the Caledonia 
| Horticultural Society of Scotland, in the Hert 
| Trans. vol. vi.; but many more kinds have since 
been added, and among them some of the “om 
esteemed, 7 
Classs. Scanter Srrawsernirs, 
Old Scarlet, Early Virginia, early scarlet seq, 
let, and Morissiana scarlet, of our gardens: are 


———_ 


our climate, ang 





and Marstrand, aston 
“ Throughout the paper a circumstantial ac- || Exhibition of Fruits. 
count is given of the geological structure and |, The following is a list of Fruits which have 


physical features of those parts of the country |) been exhibited in the show case at Mr, Swan’s 
which the author visited; and the general result || since our last notice : 
of the comparison he draws of both the eastern | APRICOTTS. 


late de Virginie, of the French. This iS a Very 
| excellent high flavored strawberry : it is the ¢q;. 
| liest of ail the varieties, though rathera shy bear. 


1} 
| er; the fruit is middle sized, rather globular. of 
| a very light scarlet color; seeds deeply imbec. 


and western coasts and their islands, with the in- || Aug. 13—Early French, from T. H. Rochester, | ded, flesh pale. We have grown this kind an) 
] ’ ! \ 


measuring 6 3-4 inches. 


terior, is highly favorable to the hypothesis of a Same, from Isaac Hills, 6 3-4 inches, 


| no garden should be without it; it is perfectly 


hardy, and stands the winter without ANY pro- 


gradual rise of the land, every tract having in | Aug. tay prety gg beg + Saree tection, {tis full ten days earlier thanany othe; 
its turn, been first a shoal in the sea, and then ; Sesty French, from T. H. Rochester, — Vy ree 3 fe : 
for a time, a portion of the shore, This Opinion | very large and fine, measuring 7 1-4 | Wilmot’s me pono a oe eee 
is strongly corroborated by the testimony of the | APPLES. inches. + uit 


inhabitants (pilots and fishermen more especial- 
f the increased extension of the land, and ;| ] 
ly,) 0 ae TI 7 | Aug. 15—Harvest, from Jesse Hawley. 
the apparent sinking of the sea. ie rate of |) Tool’s Indian Rareripe, Reynolds & 
elevation however, appears to be very different in | Bateham. 
‘ ._ | PEACHES. 
different places: Be _— a auch 5 change ts |) Aug. 15—Yellow Nutmeg, from Levi W. Sibley. 
found in the south of Scania. In those places || Karly, Reynolds & Bateham, 
where its amount was ascertained with the great- || Oo, > gimeamasata Isaac Hills. 
est accuracy, it appears to be about three feet in | Aug. 18—Sugar Top, from C.J. Hill. 
a century. The phenomenon in question having || PLUMS. 
: ‘ ° ° : } 7. 19.—** B hy TIal).?? 
excited increasing interest among the philoso- || Aug. 7 re pom pega 
P ‘ “rn i 4.ug. ba—L.USUS ING rt $1 ou she i ara 
phers of Sweden, and especially in the mind of || 6 1-4 inches. 
Professor Berzelius, it is to be hoped that the | ane 4 He Egg, ¥. ag Re 
. ° : gy, a=» « t yr. . , f ' 
means of accurate determination will be greatly || “*"8 pene eek, SF, PE 
multiplied.” 


Aug. 13—Prince’s Early Harvest, fromC, J. Hill, 


10 3-4 inenes. 


From the American Gardener’s Magazine. 
Cullivation of the Strawberry, 
With some account of several of the most esteemed 
A lad of about 14 years of age was badly | Varieties. 
wounded last night by the discharge of a spring The strawberry, though so generally cultiva- 
gun which a citizen had set in his garden to ar- ted, eee gigs mma na O netin’ nm 7 

: . : ; | greatest periection. Since the introduction of the 

ations on his frait and vegetables.) 2 oop fF 
rest depredations on his fruit and veget bles fine English kinds into our gardens, more atten- 
The young man belongs to a respectable family, | tion has been given to this fruit; and their large 
and we do not wish to expose him. Whatever | size, and beautiful appearence, combined with 
doubts we may have as to the propriety of per- | their excellent growth, prolific bearing, and high 
sons setting guns or large spring traps to pro- | flavor, has acquired for them a place among other 

a a SE Spring traps \0 pro | dessert fruit, which they so eminently deserve, 
tect their premises, as we understand several of 


our citizens are doing; yet we can hardly pity | most the only variety cutilvated in this vicinity, 
any one who has arrived at the years of discre- | WS that eget = gl fae wd a Ve be 
, | seen in our markets, though not ia such abun» 

Ww a , , > 7 . 
tion that will commit so flagrant a breach of the | dance as formerly. ‘It is very well, if there is 
peace, as to enter the premises of another in the | 


plenty of room in a garden, to have a small bed 
dark, to steal or destroy his property. of the latter, as they often last till the others are 


ae are all gone. But as regards any other qualifi- 
si doa a ; cation, for ourselves, we would never occupy 
The St. Clairsville O, Gazette, (cleven miles ground for their cultivation, which could be em- 
from W heeling,) is not far behind its cotempora- |) Hioved. in nut wavs. toa better adv 
ries in relating the wonders of the se The | Coke ee ee ee ee 
pn at cason. ae and afford much more gratification to the owner. 
= Gaye: } We have not grown this old variety for several 
. Several heads of ewe naan ten at our | years, having been convinced that, as a dessert 
a re as He pred the h head ny and unu- | fruit, they were quite inferior, and if grown for 
al quantity of grain in each head, which crew | the market, not yielding, in comparison with the 
on our neighboring farms in this county. Some | pew kinds a crop which would remunerate for 
heads have been shown us from the farms of || the labor of picking ‘ 
Mr. E, Connell and Mr. John L. Fulton, which || There are now alarce number of varicties 
poorer Yer ay upwards of 120 full grains—and |, enymerated in the nurserymen’s catalogues, ma- 
Fr a coon gate Weare | ny of which are synonysony and soir vt 
’ s * || not worth growing; to make a seleetion from 
ard megs ee eee ye ghey ~~ win | these, and to include such kinds as combine all 
} ° . ' > Ws © || the best qualities, is, to one unacquainted with 
= vo oeagler gd p Ben y Fee = . PY en _ them, no easy task ; ‘we therefore oe a short de- 
scare ® 0 a — ~' covers! Seavene which we have cul- 
| tivated, and most of which have been selected b 
These heads beat those of Maryland and New | Mr. Thompson, of the London Horticultural So 
York, though each may have been the entire pro- 


ciety’s garden, as the best, leaving our read 

duct of the seed. The sixty dozen sheaves to the || to select from them such as they think the mane 
acre, however, is remarkable. If 18 sheaves || desirable ; they are all excellent, but some supe- 
will yield a bushel of grain, which is generally |) rior to others. ‘ 





Stealing Fruit. 





———$ 





Previous to the introduction of these kinds, al- | 


| round, hemispherical, brilliant scarlet, flesh pale, 
|, and goed flavor. ‘This variety is stated as q 
i first rate strawberry” in some works we have 
|} seen. We have cultivated it for two or three 

years, but have never produced any thing ver 
|, superior. It is a good bearer, and the fruit ¢/ 

fine flavor, but not very large in size; we do not 
| think it equal to the following. 

Royal Scarlet. ‘This name we do not find iathe 
English works, or in the catalogues of nursery. 
men, except the Messrs. Prince of Long Island, 

|| What its true name is we are not aware; we 
| first received it from Mr. Haggerston, when he 
!| carried on the vineyard at Charlestown, under 
|| the above title. ‘Tie fruit is of large size, round- 
| ish, and of a bright scarlet color; seeds slightly 
| imbedded ; flavor rich; flesh pale scarlet; npens 





| 


next totheearly Virginia. The foliageis strong, 
and the fruit on rather long footstaiks; stands 
the winter well without protection, This variety 
, may be the American scarlet, as described by 
Mr. Thompson, in Loudon’s Encyclopedia 0 
Gardening, new edition, 
Methven Scarlet, Methven castle, (and Metliv- 
| en scarlet as often mispelt in some publications 
where it has been noticed.) This strawberry, 
though not highly prized in England, is in our 
climate a very valuable kind, and deserving 0: 
cultivation in every garden, where a good collee- 
tion is wanted, Itis a very hardy vanity, ane 
stands our winters, generally, without the least 
| protection. It is also an abundant bearer. ‘Ih 
fruit is very large, round, often coxcomb shaped, 
especially the first berries, and of a bright scar- 
let; flesh pale scarlet, not very firm; flavor goo’, 
but not so rich as the previous named ones; 18 
size and productiveness is, perhaps, its greatest 
recommendation ; yet it makes a fine appearance, 
is easily grown, and being much better than 
some kinds, we esteem it.a desirable varely. 
| We have grown it, measuring over six inches 1M 
circumference, and weighing upwards of half «a 
ounce. The other fine scarlets are the Rosebet: 
ry, black Roseberry, Garnestone scarlet, and 
Coul late scarlet. We have not cultivated eithe! 
of these. 
Class un. Brack SrRaAWBERRIES. 


| 
| ‘The flavor of all this class is very rich, and 
| highly perfumed. . 
| Downton, Knight’s seeding of some catalogues. 
| The fruit and largest berries often assuming @ 
| coxcomb shape; the flesh is firm, with a rich, Ju 
_cy, and high flavor; a good bearer, and ripen 
‘late. This is a much esteemed sort, and ¥ - 
grown to perfection, one of the largest and - 
best. The finest specimens we have ever seen, 
were cultivated in the garden of the oe 
Vose, of Dorchester, who informed us that ‘ 
had not failed of having a good crop every se 
son. ; 
Elton Seedling. This variety was lately raise? 
by Mr. Knight. The fruit is large, ovate 
| fled out at the end of the berry, olten coxcom 
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shaped, and of a shining dark red; flesh a fine 
red, firm, juicy, with a sharp, rich, agreeable fla- 
yor; it ripens the latest of all the strawberries 
we have ever cultivated; and the fruit must be 
allowed to remain on the vines, till it becomes ve- 
ry dark colored, or it is very inferior from its 
acidity. The fruit grows on long footstalks, 
which often appear above the foliage ; it will be 
extensively cultivated when it becomes known, 
Classut, Pine STRAWBERRIES. 

Keen’s Seedling, Keen’s black pine, Keen’s 
new pine, of English catalogues. Fruit very 
jarge, round or ovate, sometimes of a coxcomb 
chape in the largest berries, of a dark and shi- 
ning red next the sun; sceds rather prominent 





on the surface; flesh scarlet, firm, with a rich ! 
and high flavored juice ; a most abundant bear- |) 


er, ripening about the middle scason of straw- 
berries. It possesses all the good qualities of 
this fruit; but the vines are tender, and easily 
winter killed, and should always be protected | 
during frost; although it is, or has been, exten- | 
sively cultivated, yet we have never scen but a 
very few good specimens. It was firet intro- 





seven years since, and has subsequently found 
its way into most all our gardens. We have | 
read in the English Magazine, accounts of exhi- 
bitions where this kind was presented, of such 
large size, that it took only fourteen to weigh a 
pound. ‘he largest we have ever seen here, it 
would have required at least thirty to the pound. 
It isa most excellent strawberry for forcing ; it 
does not succeed well in rich light soil, but seems 
to prefer a stiff, rich loam. We have never suc- 
ceeded in growing it to our satisfaction. 


| 


| 
! 





some situations favorable, bears from June to |! 
October. The flavor is rich, berries large for |! 
this class, but small, compared with the other || 
classes, The red and white Wood are too well | 
known to need any description. \ 

There are several new kinds of strawberries || 
lately raised, but which have not yet become cul- || 
tivated enough to ascertain, fully, their merits; | 
some which ure reported as fine, are Knevett’s || 


| new pine, Myatt’s seedling, and Bishop’s orange. || 


' 
} 


_mer to get new kinds, and the two latter to in- 


| increased by division of the root. Strawberries 


| ter they run up weak, and produce but little fruit. 
duced to this country by Mr, Haggerston, about |, 
hills; some adopt one, and some the other me- 
| thod, and each have their advocates ; 
_ however, their cultivation in beds. 


+) til April. 


Mulberry, Pine, Cherokee, King, and Mahone, | 


of some collections ; fruit of medium size, ovate, 
conical, with a short neck, of a dark dull red ; 


lesh red, juicy, and of an agreeable sub-acid fla- | 


vor; a most abundant bearer. This is another 


strawberry of which we do not find any account | 


inthe English works ; itis extensively cultiva- 
ted around Boston for the market, for which pur- 
pose itis afine kind. It is perfectly hardy,more 


We have raised several seedlings ourselves,from || 
cross impregnation, and think that we shall save || 
from a number, two or three varieties, which will | 
prove much more valuable in our climate, than 
most any of the existing kinds. 

Strawberries are cultivated from seed, by run- 
ners, and by division of the root; from the for- 


crease the stock ; the bush Alpine can only be || 


should be grown in an open situation, exposed to 
the sun, and not shaded by trees ; in the former | 
site they grow strong, and bear well ; in the lat- || 


Strawberrics are cultivated in beds, rows, or in 
we prefer, | 


Some writers 
recommend planting in the fall, and others in the 


material which, We have tried both ways our- 
selves, but we rather prefer fall planting to the || 
spring, provided it is done previous to, or early 
in, September; later than that, we would defer 


The soil we would recommend for strawber- 
ries isarich, deep loam; this, particularly for 
pines and scarlets, we are confident will grow 
them better than any other ; the woods and haut- | 
bois prefer a lighter one. The distance at which |! 
the former should be set, is recommended at |, 
twenty-four inches from row to row, and eigh- || 
teen inches apart in the rows; we have never | 
adopted this plan, thinking it to be a waste of |) 





so than perhaps any other; it ripens about the || land; but from repeated trials, we are now con- |, 


tinte, or just after the Royal scarlet. 


tobe a native of New York; and was first |; 


It is said || vinced that, like many other of the errors which |! 


have crept into our system of gardening, espe- |! 


crown in this vicinity in the garden of the late \ cially the prevalent notion of crowding plants to- || 


(tov. Gore, who received it from Mr. King of |) gether, it is a mistaken idea; planted so near to- 


New York. 


Southborourh Seedling : fruit large, ovate, coni- | 


eal, of a deep shining red color: flesh firm, jui- 
cy, with an agreeable flavor: this is a fine straw- 
verry, but not an abundant bearer. ‘lhe foliage 


is strong and vigorous, and fruit on long foot- 
stal 


a strawberry which has a richer appearance on 
the table, 
Classiv. Cute STRAWBERRIES. 
Wilmot’s Superb: fruit very large, round or ra- 
ther ovate shaped, sometimes compressed, of a 
pale,shining scarlet color ; sceds prominent; flesh 
pale red, with a woolly center; flavor good, but 


hot rich ; except in its size,we would recommend || ting their plants at greater distances than we do, 


any of the others we have described. 
Class vy. Havursoss, (Fragaria elatior.) 


Prolific or conical Hautbois; double bearing, | 


| 


ks. We would recommend it for its size,fine |} weak, the fruit late in ripening, of very small |) 
shape, and good flavor ; indeed, we do not know | size, without color, and almost tasteless. It may 





| 


} 
' 


Hudson’s Bay, and Musk, of some catalogues ; | 


Coan’ e: ° . 
‘Tut medium size, ovate, conical, of a very dark 
dull red, inclining to a purple on the sunny side ; 


' 
| 
| 
‘ 


| 


lesh greenish, firm, not very juicy, but of a high- | 


ly perfumed flavor. ‘This variety isan abundant 
bearer; we think the Hautbois Strawberry the 
finest of the whole; they are not, it is true, so 
‘arge as the pines or scarlet, but have a character 
peculiarly their own. In this class, there are 
what are called sterile and fertile plants; the for- 
ter have long stamens, and should invariably be 
destroyed, as they produce no fruit. The variety 
's, however, much more free from making such 
‘anners than the others. 

_Class vi, includes the Fragaria viridis of bota- 
hists, the Green strawberry as generally known. 
; hese varieties are but little known in our gar- 

ens, 

Class vu. Atrine and Woop Srrawserries. 
These are the red Alpine, white Alpine, red 
Vood, and white Wood: the red or monthly, in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
} 


| days, or until about the first of September ; it 


{ 


| gether, they soon form one mass of foliage, and 
the runners rooting so close, the main roots have 
no chance of receiving any nourishment; the 
sun cannot penetrate into the soil through the 
| leaves, nor the air have any effect upon the 
stages; the consequence is, that the vines are | 


fi 


/ 


| 
| | 





be said, that the runners can be cut off, and thus 
prevent such confusion ; but we say that there 
/is not then sufficient room to hoe and dig be- 
| tween the plants, to gather the fruit without in- || 
juring the vines, or to afford sufficient food forthe 
roots. Itis only from the established and invari- 
/able rule among the English gardeners, of set- 


' that they are enabled to raise fruit that will weigh 
overan ounce each. Mr. Keen, the nurseryman 
who raised the famous Keen’s seedling, says, in 
a communication in the Horticultural Society’s || 
Transactions of London, that “these large dis- 
tances I find necessary, for the trusses of fruit in 
my garden ground, are frequently a foot long.” 
About the middle of August, let the piece of | 
ground, where it is intended to set the strawber- 
ries, be prepared as follows :—Let every thing be 
cleared from the spot, and the whole raked even ; 
if it is very rich it will not need much manure ; 
but if ordinary garden soil, it should have about 
three inches of half decomposed cow or horse ma- 
nure added; the soil should be eighteen inches or 
two feet deep, on a good subsoil. After the ma- 
nure is spread, the piece should be trenched to 
the whold depth, beginning at one end and finish- 
ing at the other. If, however, the bottom soil is 
of a very inferior quality, it will be best to put 
the middle spit at the top, and the lower in the 
middle. The whole should be left to settle a few 

















should then have added about two inches of well 


rotted manure, spread on the ground, and dug in 
lightly with the spade ; it will then be ready for 
planting. The beds should be marked out, and 
the distances of the plants. We recommend the 
following dimensions, but they can be varied at 
the option of the cultivator. The beds should 
contain three rows, and should be six feet in 
width, and the alleys between each, three feet ; 
the first row should be set one foot from the edge 
of the bed, the next two fect from that, and the 
other corresponding with the first; the plants to 
be eighteen inches apart in the rows. Select 
good strong plants from the nursery bed, with 


_ bold buds; choosing the first runners, nearcet 
the old plant, rather than those at a distance; if 


they are well transplanted, they will need no far- 


_ ther care except watering, hoeing, and weeding, 


until cold weather. 
Upon the approach of frost, if the Keen’s,they 


| should have a fittle straw, leaves, or old haulm, 
| strewed over them; if this is done to any of the 
kinds the first season, they will be benefitted by 


it. Itis not, as every reader is probably aware, 


| the extreme cold that does the damage, but the 


freezing and thawing, which is continually going 


on in the months of February and March; the 


great heat of our scorching sun, causing the sur- 


_ face of the ground to thaw, and at night freezing 
, up again, oftentimes throwing the roots complete- 
, Spring; and each have had such good success, as |! . 
appears from their statements, that it seems im- |) 


ly out of the ground. 
The first warm day in April, the beds shou!'@ 


| be uncovered, as the plants are liable to damp if 


it remains on; the weeds should be kept clear 


_ from the plants, and as soon as the fruit is set, a 


little loose straw should be placed between the 


_ rows for the trusses of fruit to lie upon, and pro- 


tect them from the dirt. The runners should be 
cut off two or three times during the season. 
When the crop is gathered, the same care should 
be taken, and all weeds hoed up, and the runners 
cut; strawberry beds are often ruined by ten or 
twelve days’ neglect. ‘The produce is very goud 
the first season; the second it is the greatest, 
and the third moderate; the fall of the third 
they should be destroyed, and new ones made. , 
During spring, before the bloom, and also after 
the fruit_is set, the vines should have frequent 
and copious waterings, In {ngland, where the 
svilis always moist, and where there is not, as 
Cobbett says, sun enough to kill a weed when 
hoed up, they give their strawberry beds large 
quantities of water. What should we doin our 


_ climate, where, with the exception of one or two 
showers, although they fall with force enough to 
' dash the fruit completely into the ground, leave 


the soil as dry in a day or two as ever? It should 
not escape the mind of the strawberry grower, to 


_ give plenty of water. 


This is the method we have practiced, with the 


| exception of the distances we have recommended, 


and one or two other particulars ; if it is follow- 
ed, a good crop may be relied upon. ‘The Haut- 


| bois and the Wood varieties, need not be set at 
| so great distances, but judgment must guide in 


this, as well as in other things. At some future 
opportunity we shall resume the subject, 





IMPRoveD Hyprostatic Psess.—We have 
just examined, at the Old Mill of Parsons & 


| Strong, a new and improved Hydrostatic Press, 


made at the Foundery and Machine Shop of Gay 
and Williams, in this village. ‘The Cylinder lies 
horizonally, receiving the water from the forcing 
pump in the center, which drives two nine inch 
pistons, onefrom each end of the Cylinder; thus 
pressing two tubs of oil meal simultaneously. 
The Cylinder weighs nearly 1000 lbs.—the pis- 
tons 360 Ibs. each, and the press heads 750 }bs, 
each—the latter are held, six feet asunder, b 
four large wrought iron pillars. The handle of 
the pump is carried by water power—the safety 
valve is calculated to raise only at a pressure of 
300 tons, if such power is required. 

The a desideratum in this press is its pow- 
er and durability. But another consideration, o 
not less importance to those who have a scarce 
supply of water, is, that it does not require more 
than the strength of two men to work it.—Wa- 
terloo Observer. 
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Management of Bees. 


oe 


BY LEVI HW. PARISH. 


Me. Tccxer—In the Genesee Farmer of Au- 


gust Ist, one of your subscribers from Onondaga 
county writes—“ I commenced keeping bees last 
spring on the plan of Ulmus, in a long box, &c, 
but they have sent out swarms as usual, although 
there is room enough at home. I wish I could | 
find some certain way of managing them, other 
than in separate hives.” R. Honey, also, of North 
Union, says— I wish that some of your corres- 
pondents would be so kind as to give a descrip-— 


THE GE 
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the building. In the front side of this hive should 
be a door sufficiently large, (say two feet high 
from bottom, by one and a half feet wide,) to 
open and examine the internal concerns of the 
hive at pleasure. This door should be cased 


way, with a wooden button or a lock to hold it 
fast when shut. The cover to the hive also, 
which should be made of a board an inch thick, 


1, 
i! 
| within, and hung with hinges in the ordinary 
| 


_ should be hung with hinges on the back side,pre- 
| cisely in the manner of a chest lid, and may 


have a lock to fasten it in front, if necessary. 
The cover should project over the hive in front 
and at the ends, sufficiently to receive moldings 
underneath. ‘These moldiogs, as also the casing 
inside the door, will be essentially necessary, in 
order to hide the cracks and thereby shut out all 
| destructive insects, and also to exclude the light. 
_ Underneath this cover, in the top of the hive, are 
| to be four small open boxes, each extending from 
| the front to the back side of the hive, and suffi. 
| ciently wide, so as in the aggregate to just fiil the 


' 


top of the hive. They should fit so close as not || 


| toadmit of the bees passing up and down around 
' the sides of the boxes, and they should each be 
about ten inches deep. They should be placed 
| in an inverted position in the hive, and should 
_ rest upon a tier of slats, or narrow strips of board, 


extending from end to end of the hive, and pla- 


ced at about half or three fourtas of an inch | 


from each other. Abont one foot below these 
slats should be placed another tier, in like man- 
ner as the first, with the exception that the lasi 


! ° . 

| may be placed a little wider apart than those on | 

which the boxes rest. These tiers of slats should | 
severally rest upon two narrow strips of board | 


nuiled or screwed on to the end boards of the hive, 
_ and the slats themselves should all be fastened in 
| their places by nails or screws. 
It is intended that the bees, in their accustom- 
_ ed manner of working, shall fiest fill the boxes, 
then work from the slats below down to the se- 
| cond tier of slats, and from these again down to 

the bottom of the hive. In the back side of the 
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an inch, or a little more, in width, extendin v 
to the cover of the hive. These shoul¢ be cove 
| ed by a piece of millinet laid loose on the , 
| the boxes, to prevent the bees Passing up-t 
them. In the cover of the hive should. be formed 
three groves, extending from the apertures last 
mentioned, to within about an inch of the back 
side of the cover, and there intersecting & Mortice 
| leading from thence to the back side of the Cover 
This mortice it will be seen, must be cut in the 
_ edge of the board forming the cover, and shouid 


top of 
hrough 





tion through the medium of the Farmer as to the | jive should be three apertures, which should ex- 


best mode or manner they know of,by experimental 
knowledge, of constructing a bee house, and give | 


tend through the wall of the house or building, 
into which three tubes should be inserted of suf- 


the particulars of the internal regulation and ar- | ficient length to reach from the inside of the hive 


rangement of their hives, boxes, &c., together 
with the improvements they may have made,” &c. 
In compliance with their wishes, and those of 
other gentlemen similarly expressed through dif- | 
ferent channels, I send you a statement of the 
manner in which I have managed my bees of 
late, together with a description of the hive re- 
cently invented and patented by me. I would 
remark that I have kept bees in a hive of the de- 
scription given below four years, and in all that | 
time they have shown no sign or inclination for | 
swarming; and in consequence of ventilating the | 


hive in the manner I do, they have never been ‘| 
driven outside the hive to take fresh air, as they | 
often are out of our old fashioned hives for no 
other reason than that the air becomes so heated | 
as to be insupportable within. 
The hive should be made of boards, of a size | 
say three feet high, three feet eight inches long, 
and one foot eight inches deep, (standing on legs 
like a bereau,) or any other convenient size, to 
suit the taste of the builder. This should be set 
iu @ room in the upper story of a house, or other | 





building, with the backside against the wall of | 


to the outside of the house, the ends being cut 


slanting on the upper side, to make a lighting 


place for the bees. These tubes should be placed 
in a triangular position, one above and two be- 
low. The upper one should enter the hive just 
below the upper tier of slats on which the boxes 


‘| rest. The entrance through this tube should be 


four inches wide, by half an inch deep. The 
two lower tubes should enter the hive just below 
the second tier of slats, and should each be three 
inches wide, by half an inch deep. All the tubes 


, Should be inclining a little downward from the in- 
| ner to the outward ends, that the water from 


without may drop off at the ends, and not run in- 
tothe hive. ‘These tubes should be the only pla- 
ces for the bees to pass into and out of their hive. 


_In the four boxes above mentioned, there should 


be holes cut three inches wide by half an inch 
deep near the upper side of the boxes, so that the 
bees may pass freely from one box into another, 
as occasion may require. There should also be 
three small apertures cut in the side of the boxes 
directly over the holes last mentioned, to the top 
of the boxes, three inches long by one fourth of 


_be three inches long by half an inch deep; and 
| should be covered on the outside by a Piece of fine 
| Wire screen, or a piece of millinet, sufficiently 
| open to admit a free circulation of air through i 
but not so oven as to admit of flies or other insec's 
to pass in. This mertice and those grooves, in con: 
nection with the apertures below, are to serve as 
a draft through which the heated air in the hive 
and the perspiration of the bees may escapo, 
while at the same time a constant supply of fresh 
_air feom without is conveyed in through the tubes, 
When a hive of this description is obtained, 
the bees should be hived intoone or more of the 
small boxes and placed in the hive, or if they are 
already in a hive of common construction, by 
| turning it bottom side up, and placing one box 
|| ata time on the top of it, they can easily be dri- 
| ven into the boxes and placed in the hive, where 
they will immediately go to work. Here they 
| will remain perfectly secure, and neither distur) 
| 





the inmates of the house, or be disturbed by 
them. 
Some of the Lenefits to be derived from the ma- 
nagement of bees in the manner here recomment- 
ed may be stated as follows, viz :—Ist. By keep- 
ing bees in the house, the owner, or bee master, 
| may exercise absolute control over bis property, 
| and instead of having it wrested from his hands 
| improperly, appropriate it to his own use. 2. 

The bees would be secure from the inclemency of 
the weather; neither the scorching rays of a 
| summev’s sun, or the chilling winter winds,would 
| effectthem ; they would also be kept both dry anc 
|| comfortable,and consequently healthy. 3d. They 
|| would be secure from destroying insects. The 
\| hive should be so perfectly tight within the house, 
| that nothing could molest them : and the tubes be- 
ing the only entrance from without, it is believed 
| they will be too high and too much secluded for 
insects, especially the bee moth, that fell destroy: 

er of the honey bee, to enter. 4th. They may 
be carefully examined at all times, to seeif a 
| enemy gets among them, and also how they pr 
gress in their work. 5th. They wi!l not be su 
ject to losses by swarming, as it is well know" 
that bees will never swarm while they have suf 
cient room for their operations. If, however, 
they should become too numerous at any time'0 
occupy one hive to advantage, they may be divi 
ded in the following manner, viz: Prepare 4" 
ther hive of the same size and construction will 
the one the bees occupy, place it in the 10" 
where it is to stand, then in a stormy day or eve 
ing, when the bees are all in their hive, tale out 
all the boxes, with all the bees that may be in 
them, and place them in the new hive, and put 
the boxes belonging to the new hive into the ol 
one at the same time. This will divide the™ 
nearly equal, and if either becomes too numerous 
again, divide them again in the same manner, (ot 
connect the two hives by a tube, so that the bess 
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can pass from one into the other,) remembering 
always to stop up the tuhes of the old hive for 
one or two days after dividing a swarm, or until 
the bees in the new hive begin to work well in 
and out of the tubes of their new habitation ; 
then unstop the tubes and all will work well. 
6th, Honey may be taken from them at any time, 
even in the midst of summer; if the owner wish- 


a= 





es a box of fine white honey, he has but to take /' 


a spare box with him, and take out one of the 
boxes, supplying its place with the spare one; 
then take the box out of doors and turn it bottom 
side up, and rap on it until the bees all leave it. | 
The bees will all return to their hive again,while 
the owner may enjoy in an eminent degree the | 
fruits of their industry. 7th. The owner should | 
be careful to leave honey sufficient in the hive for | 
the use of the bees through the winter, which he | 
may well afford to do, as it is well known that 
10 or 12 lbs. will winter a swarm of common | 
size, even as far north as latitude 42 or 43 de- 

grees. Then in the spring the whole should be 

taken away, first by clearing the boxes above,and 





then by cutting the combs from the slats below.* | 


The boxes may be cleared by taking them out of 
the hive, one at a time, turning it botttom side up 
and placing an empty box on it, and driving the 
bees into the empty box, which place in the hive. 
This may be done in a cool day in the spring 
without any danger to the one who performs the 


operation. This is the great desideratum in | 


the art of keeping bees, and with hives of this | 
° | 

construction you can take from them all the honey 

they have to spare, and still preserve their valua- 


ble lives, 8th. Bees work better in a hive that is | 


empty, than in one that is full; and by clearing | 
itout wholly once in the year, and partially at | 
other times, they will always have room sufti- | 
cient for their operations. 9th. Honey is far 
more delicate and more valuable when new than | 


when it has been a long time in the hive; and |, 
Ly this process we may always have new honey. | 
10th, Bees kept in this manner would be much 
less liable to be robbed by other swarms. Being | 
kept in the house they would be more secluded; | 
other bees would not be so likely to be attracted | 
thither by the smell of honey, and in the course 
of one or two years, they would become so nu- 
merous as to be able to repel any invasion of ordi- 
nary swarms. Ilth. By keeping the bees in the 
manner here recommended, they can as well be 
Kept in large towns and cities, as in the country, 
Which is not the case when kept in the open air | 
andon or near the ground. 12. As a matter of 
Profit, it is confidently believed that bees kept in | 
(his manner, will pay some hundred per cent. | 
More on the capital invested, than any other stock || 
our country will produce; yet instead of produ- || 
cing our own, we import a great quantity of ho- | 
hey every year. 
The only improvement I would suggest on 
the above plan, is, simply, tolay a small piece of | 
board, say 10 or 12 inches square, in the hive on 
the bottom, so that if a bee miller gets into the | 
hive she will deposit her eggs under the edges of 


‘hat board. Then by opening the door and re- | 


"seems 
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* If this operation is performed {ull carly, and it 
should be early before the breeding season eouanitie | 
maith otherwise a wy! of eggs ur young bees 
one it be destroyed, a little honey should be left in| 
| © OF more of the boxes, for the use of the bees un-, 


/may be had, and at what price, I would state | 


| Rochester the coming winter, enough to answer || 


i} 


| gitudinally as above stated, but the bark is raised 





Ul the Spring flowers open, ) 








; moving the board occasionally, say once a week, | According. to this variation from the common 
/you may destroy all the young worms before || mode, a considerable advantage is gained, name- 
| they get among the bees to do any harm. If by i ly: the cambiwm is not liable to be injured un- 
| opening the door for this or any other purpose, | der the center of the bud, the safety of which is 
| some few bees should fly into the room, as they || therefore not so much endangered. Whatever 
often do, it is easy to hoist a window and let) injury may be done elsewhere, affects only the 
| them out, when they will immediately return to | stock, which will speedily reeover from the wound, 
| their hive, | When inserted in this way, it is very seldom that 
Some people might apprehend that bees kept | a bud perishes. 
in the house would be troublesome to the family || Perhaps the best time for performing the ope- 
Within, but this is not the case. The room ration, is during the autumnal growth, when the 
might be used for any other purpose as well as | union is readily effected. 
though the bees were not there. When the door || Every farmer should know how to graft and to 
to the hive is shut and the lid closed, as they or- | inoculate—accomplishments which will enable 
dinarily would be, there is no possibility of the || him to propagate to any extent, such superior 
bees getting into the room unless they come in| kinds of. fruit as he may possess, or happen to 
from out of doors, and if they should at any | meet with. Those who depend entireiy on buy- 
time come in through a door or window, they | ing from the nurseries, run a greater risk of in- 
will be as anxious to return as the most timid | troducing diseases into their orchards, by which 
could desire. When in a room they will often| the hopes of years are sometimes disappointed, 
fly against a glass window until, wearied with | almest at the moment of fruition. The Yellows 
exertion, they will drop down and die, if they | especially, is a fatal disease to peach trees, the 
can find no way out. || seeds of which may be brought from a distance, 
As the question is often asked where an article | and afterwards extensively disseminated. 
Beaverdam, Vu. 8 mo. 8, 1835. T. 8. F. 
that I contemplate having hives constructed at || —— 
Rattlesnake and Rabbit. 
all calls made between this and the succeeding | oni 
spring, which 1 will deliver at any point on the || sw. 


}} — 
‘j 2 i , : 
Erie Canal. Probable price about $20. Iwill) 4 perceive that Mr. Waterton is at loggerheads 
also sell individual rights at$5. Great allowance 


; P with Mr. Audubon our ornithologist, and that he 
made in the sale of towns, counties or states. 


All ord id Roel a accuses him of wanton exaggeration, if not of 
All orders addressed to me at Rochester will be | positive falsehood, Now we have always thought, 
promptly attended to. Levi H. Parisu, 


7 and the perusal of a certain book called “ Water- 
Brighton, (near Rochesler,) Aug. 10, 1835. “ton’s Wanderings,” has done much to confirm 
our impression, that travelers were a privileged 
class in this respect, and that that portion of it 

ey T. 8: P. \ to which both Mr. Waterton and Mr. Audubon 

<a | belong availed themselves of this permitted laxity 

“In the multitude of counsellors,” saith the |, in details, to the fullest extent. I imagine there 
wise man, “ there is safety.” | is nothing in Audubon that can match some of 
Several valuable articles have lately been writ- || Waterton’s fish and snake stories, and think it is 
ten on the subject of budding or inoculating fruit || a great pity that two such really entertaining and 
trees. A very elaborate one appeared some time |) intelligent men, should fall out by the way; in 
since in Hovey’s “ American Gardener's Maga- | Waterton, it is like the pots calling the kettle— 
zine’—an excellent one was contained in the |) you know what, Mr. Editor. 1 have never seen 
Cultivator, which was transferred to the columns |, a rattlesnake swallow a black squirrel head fore- 
of the Genesee Farmer, in the same number which |} most, or tail foremost, though 1 have no doubt 











Inoculating or Budding. 


| gave some very perspicuous directions for per- || they do it either way, and after it was done think 


forming the operation. The mode recommended || no more of it than a gourmond would of masti- 
and generally practiced, is to make two incisions || cating a bon bon, yet I have witnessed an exploit 
in the stock in the form of a T, and insert the || of this snake fully equal in my opinion to that 
bud immediately under the longitudinal incision. |; to which Mr, Waterton so strongly objects, and of 
Some years ago I was shown a somewhat differ- || which there is the most abundant evidence. A 
ent method by a skilful horticulturist, and a con- || few years since riding near the Otisco Lake, I 
siderable experience in both ways, justifies me in || saw a group of people gathered round a door ex- 
saying, that the variation I am about to describe || amining some object, and soon discovered that it 
is attended with more certain success. was a rattlesnake, which had been killed and 
The incisions are made transversely and lon- || brought in by some of the party. He was in 
truth a mouster in magnitude, with fourteen rat- 
tles, and most formidable fangs. Convinced 
from his enormous circumference that some prey 
was in his maw, I waited until he was skinned 
and opened, when a rabbit of the largest size,and 
perfectly sound, or but partially decomposed, roll- 
ed upon the ground. Whether he had been swal- 
lowed head or tail first, I do not now remember; 
but I well recollect that the manner in which the 
snake caught such an animal, or swallowed him 
when caught, excited a good deal of wonder and. 
' speculation among the spectators. From this 


only on one side, and afterwards a slice of it is 
taken off with the knife so as to readily admit 
the insertion of the bud. The bud, which is of 
the usual length, is trimmed in a rounding manner, 
likewise on one side, so as to draw it to a point 
at the lower end on the opposite side, instead of 
in the middle. When properly fitted, it supplies 
the portion of bark that has been removed ; enough 
of the latter however, having been left to cover 
the side of the bud. Itis then fastened by a li- 
gature in the usual manner. 
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ee 
specimen of the capaciousness of a snake’s throat, ally, and I have no doubt but that in the course | addition to the already great flouring establish. 
1 have no doubt that one of ordinary dimensions of a year or so, I will be enabled to figure in your || ments of the place. The hydraulic Privileges at 
might serve a black squirrel as a Kentuckian | columns as the author of some wonderful ac- | the lower falls, on the west side of the river, are 
would Mr. Waterton on slight provocation,double } counts of curious experiments, striking results, attracting deserved attention; while the manu- 
him up and put him in his pocket or stomach as || &c. &c. In the mean time my lucubrations, (for ! facturing prosperity of that part of the Cit ; 





he pleased. w. G. | [confess to a fit now and then of the furor scri- | known as Frankfort, is too firmly established to 
Tit | bendi,) such as they are, if you choose to accept || need an extended notice. The water-power jn 
Ice House, &c. them, are at your service. This epistle has al- || the southern part of the City, near the Agque- 


Dryden Cottage, London rar og C. ; ‘ready extended much farther than [ intended, or \ duct, is, as is well known, already crowded with 
Angud SH, 1856. | I would have concluded with an extract from a machinery. 


Mr. Tecxen—The readiness with which you | jeture delivered at Cambridge, by Jacob Bige-_ 


. The purchase, by an rprisi 
gave an insertion to my last communication, and | P , by an enterprising company, of 


low, M. D. on “ the preservation of Organic Sub- the mills and immense water-power lately own. 


the valuable information I anticipate deriving ‘stance,” which I think might convey much use- | ed by Rilhia: Sieanntesee eaten “a 
from some of your intelligent contributors on the | fal information to many of your readers, but I | the City,(a section of the Fifth Ward he 
Tee Se ” apres? ope sl will reserve this for another opportuniny, if you known as Carthage,) is one of the most im 
ly, to request a few hints as to the best manner should think it worth an insertion. In themean ant features in the operations of this saan 
of eee — — si we! 44 time I remain, sir, ever yours. Veritas. The company consists of O. P. Olmstead (late of 
bors have exerted their ingenuity in vain in at- Geneseo) and Horace Hooker of Rochester, an 


mgens one, I myself had one made last ‘all, City of Rochester---the “New= = william and David Griffith, well known from 
but it has turned out a regular failure. Accus- | YORK OF THE WEST.” 


tomed as I have been nearly all my life tothe | Such is the title bestowed on Rochester by a , 
fogs and damps of our fluvoise little Island on the | traveling correspondent of the New York Jour- , 
other side of the Atlantic, the burning heats of | nal of Commerce. However flattering the com. | 
the summers in this country render an ice house | pliment, the attentive observer may be satisfied, | 
not only a luxury, but an absolute necessary. | by our present prosperity and future prospects, 
Asa beautiful stream runs through my lot, if I | that it is not wholly misapplied. 
had a good plan I would at the same time build | Yankee enterprise was never better illustrated 
a dairy and bathing house. ‘than by the history of Rochester. If it be true, | 
I arrived in this country about three years ago, | as stated on a recent public occasion, “ that the | 
brim full of romantic ideas of a home in the | enlightened enterprise of New Englanders in a 
woods——hunting excursions with the wild In- | fertile soil has largely aided in rendering the 
dian, “the stoic of the woods, the man without | ‘Genesee country’ the Garden of the Stale,” | 
a tear,” and full of the idea of enjoying “to the | it is not less correct to assert that the unexam- | 
top of my bent,” that calm peaceful life so beau- | pled prosperity of the City of Rochester, the capi- 
tifully described by Zimmernan in his celebrated | tal of the ‘Genesee Country,” is especially at- 
Treatise, where ‘‘ sheltered in the retreats of so- | tributable to the same animating impulse. The 
litude from the extremes of fortune, and less ex- | great preponderance of Eastern men among ovr 
posed to the intoxication of success, or the de- | population has marked not merely the business 
pression of disappointment, life glides easily — relations, but the general characteristics of the 
along, like the shadow of a passing cloud;” but | place; and it would require no great stretch of 
I have found out that life has its cares and anxi- | imagination for the Yankee traveler, from all he 
cties every where, even in this nappy land! Al- | secs around him here, to fancy himself in one of 
though not quite so ignorant as a countryman of the thriftiest cities of his native New England. 





their extensive connexion with the transporta- 
tion and other business in New York, Roches. 
ter, and other cities of the State. The improve: 
ments now making or contemplated by this com- 
pany (who have also bought some of the schoon- 
ers trading at this port,) have already given a 
strong impulse to enterprise in that quarter of the 
City ; and the property thereabouts, wholly freed 
from the depressing circumstances in which it 
has been placed for years, is now sought with 
avidity by many of our most respectable citi- 
zens—several of whom have within a few weeks 
purchased large and beautiful lots for the pur- 
pose of erecting dwellings with all convenient 
despatch, So that we shall shortly see not only 
the immense water-power in the northern sec- 
tion of the City greatly improved, but the whole 
line of St. Paul’s-street, from the splendid church 
of that name northward to the Horticultural 
Establishment of Myron Holley (also lately 
commenced) near the Ontario Steamboat land- 
ing, studded with handsome residences, And cer- 
| tainly that street may soon be rendered one of 


. : ae ' ; , j the most beautiful in this or any other City, run- 
mine, who exclaimed to a bystander on landing It would in truth be difficult to imagine a city | ain in Bd J mapa ree “a et 
° . : \ It Goes yaraiiel Wilh in od 
in India, when he saw some elephants parading , much better located than Rochester fur trade and fro ~ the G ah. Ri 5 andine a pros 

, “ane .. | from, the Genesee River—comm 4 
about,—“Eh, man, are these musquetoes?”— manufactures. Its immense hydraulic privi- | : er — 8 *P 


pect of the romantic scenery along the banks, 


yetI find these insects much more troublesome | leges—its location amid one of the richest wheat |* ,. | . , ee a 
which in that short distance include two ot the 


here than I had expected. They are decidedly | growing regions in the world—together with its highest deaciittie «hex. tins el The Rail 
the greatest enemies to composition a man can | admirable position for commerce, present and | “ 7 le “3 ; . " , ae ne the port of 
possibly have, and certainly annoy one quite as || prospective—amply justify the general confi- | a see i lege pre k sie 
much within doors as the millions of grasshop- | dence in its permanent prosperity which has oc- | ae tee i iatrapinet 2 i not 
pers do outside: casioned such a large influx of population to ee rane — oe rag * the resi- 
As soon as I had got fairly settled on what I | owr City within the last year—the increase from ¢ ony ” 3 pannese < me yitogese king 
considered a regular oasis in the wilderness, my | 183% to 1835 being actuaily greater, and the im- | magma ere pean tal 
first inquiry was, where is the best agricultural | provements generally more important, than oc: bok aera Cane eter el 
paper to be got? I was answered that the Gene- } curred in the four years previous, (from 1830 to | a gsitonrsiadexcen poapteee 4 yrs seal 
see Farmer, published at Rochester, was decided- ! 1834) This great increase is the more gratify- | :. so “0 mn ryveg re —_ a as to 
ly the best. Upon this recommendation I sub- || ing, from the fact that it has occurred without any | Sen 60 SSE SEW ae xo 
scribed for it, and have continued ever since a || efforts from this quarter to attract attention to our eran bene wnpene ee d ship 
constant reader of your valuable journal, from city—and that too during a year wherein the ge- a = erence ae pepe” 7 ossels, 
which I have derived a fund of useful informa- | neral cry scemed to be“‘ Westward ho!””—when | — wang eg-es af a Oe ee draw 
tion, What I particularly admire in your pa- | extraordinary speculations have been elsewhere | wae Oe ee mee seers rans — with 
per, is the plain lucid manner in which your de- going on in property based on the alleged advan- ! mpyem & — - ag cage pr ee im- 
scriptions are generally worded. This isa matter | tages and anticipated growth of places farther | ae eee are oo oe nee — that the 
of the utmost importance; but you are not pro- | west. —- ot Oe otjact venders R pe 
bably aware, Mr. Editor, that nearly seven out of | ©The water-power, for which Rochester is cel- || P najont will be consummnnted belves Sony f 
every ten individuals who arrive in this country i ebrated, is this season being improved to a greate | Though the water-power is first spoken oa 
(U. C.) with the intention of farming, are totally || er degree than has occurred in any three years | being the main spring of the prosperity tagh 


ignorant of its simplest rules. I three years ago | of the last nine. The large and excellent mills || chester, the commercial position of the Cily 
knew as little about farming as I now do about || erected or erecting in different parts of the City, scarcely less worthy of particular remark. 

Boothia in the Polar regions. True it is, that as || by James K. Livingston, H. B. Williams, Thos. || With the Evie Canal running east and west 
yet I am no Buel in farming ; but I get on gradu: || Emerson, and Jacob Graves, form an important ' through the City—with the Genesee River also 
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passing through it from the south to north, fur- 
nishing a navigable communication for thirty or 
forty miles into the heart of the Genesee country 
south of Rochester, and the means of communi- 
cating with Lake Ontario on the north—with 
the TONAWANDA RAiL-ROAD, designed 
to connect Rochester with Lake Evie, via Bata- 
via and Attica, which road is hurried on with 


————— 


such speed this year, that no inconsiderable por- | 


tion of it is now ready for carriages—with these 


facilities for reaching the Atlantic coast either | 
by the St. Lawrence or the Hudson, or for trans- | 
mitting our manufactures up the Lakes of the | 


“ far west,” or south-westerly through the great 
yalleys of the Ohio and Mississippi—with all 
such facilities, we repeat, the People of Roches- 
ter have little to envy in the resources or pros- 
perity of any City of the interior. 


But besides al! these commercial advantages, 


one of the principal projects now before the Peo- | 


ple of the State is largely calculated (when com- 
pleted, as unquestionably it soon will be,) to add 
greatly to the trading facilities and solid prosper- 
ity of the place. We allude to the OLEAN 
CANAL, from the Erie Canal at Rochester to 
Olean, at the head waters of the Allegany Ri- 


ver—the route of which canal has lately been |, 


surveyed, for the second time, by order of the Le- 
gislature, ‘The New York American styles the 
Allegany River the “ Upper Ohio”—as it is in 
fact—forminz, as it does by its connexion with 
the Monongahela at Pittsburgh, the river thence- 
forward known as the Ohio, till that in turn is 
swallowed by the mighty Wississippi. This sin- 
gle link, from Rochester to Olean, about 90 miles, 


is now only wanting to complete the vast chain |, 


of internal navigation from New York to New 
Ovleans, by channels less influenced by ice and 
storms than that presented by Lake Erie. The 
vast importance of this improvement has been 
forcibly impressed on the citizens of New York 
by the great delays which navigation has this 
season experienced; and we may safely assert, 


that the merchants and forwarders of New York | 


realize more fully the importance of this projected 
canal then even those located along its route. 
The deep stake which Rochester has in this mat- 
ter is obvious. 
general benefit to the trade of the State and its 
“commercial emporium,” 
viceable to Rochester-—opening a direct avenue 
by which our manufactures might be more read- 
ily exchanged for the rough mineral riches of 
Pennsylvania, and enabling us to reach the south- 


western waters of the Union considerably earlier 


and later each season than that object can now 
ordinarily be obtained. 

The trade & intercourse between this & the dif- 
ferent ports on the Canadian and American shores 
of Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence, have late- 
ly much increased, and are steadily increasing—— 
and this city has become within the last two years 
& very important point for travelers, owing to 
the daily facilities for reaching by first rate Steam- 
boats nearly all points on both sides of the “north- 
ern sea,” from the Niagara to the St. Lawrence. 


The Census just completed shows a population 
of nearly fifteen thousand in the City of Roches- 
ter; though there were in 1825 but about fire thous 
‘and, and in 1815 but about three hundred peo- 
ple within our borders, What an almost magi- 


The Olean Canal, besides its | 


would be signally ser- | 


NES 





| cal transition has a single score of years present- 
ed! A flourishing City of fifteen thousand, 
| Wherein but dwo or three adult persons can be 
| found who were born within its limits! A com- 
| parative view of the population at different pe- 
1 riods will doubtless prove interesting in connex- 
| lon with the foregoing statements. 





, Year, Population.| Year. —_- Population. 
1815 331 1825 (Aug) 5,273 
1819 1,019 1826 7,669 

1820 1,502 1830 10,563 

| 1822 2,700 1834 12,252 

| 1825 (Peb.)4,274 1835 14,396 





| 


} Respecting the business of the City—it may 
be added that the amount of canal toll collected 
'| at Rochester ranks our collection office third only 


‘| in the State—being next to Albany and Troy— | 


|| the amount collected, from the opening of naviga- 
' tion till the 15th August, four months, being se- 
|| venty-three thousand three hundred and ninety- 
siz dollars and eleven cents :—= 


May to 15th August, 34 months, amounts to /wren- 


That the revenue accruing at the Port of Ro- | 
|| chester by the imports from Canada from the Ist | 











ed 
NEW YORK MARKET.—Aug. 15. 

The N. Y. Daily Advertiser of Saturday mor- 

ning remarks—In Havre both sorts of Ashes had 


advanced. In London, Colonial produce was 
very firm. Ourcity is crowded with strangers,— 


_every Boarding House and Hotel is packed. Bu- 


siness is commenced in yood earnest—the Auc- 


_ tioneers are offering large Invoices—the Jobbers 


are active, and bring ready and high prices— 
Produce keeps up—Money is sufficiently abun- 
dant, and every thing has the appearance of 
great thrift, and the prospect of a flourishing fall 
trade. 

ASHES—The transactions since our last have 


_ been quite extensive. Advices from Havre to the 
| 12th July, quote the market better—this has 
caused an activity here in Pots, and full 1500 bbls 
_ have been sold at $4 65, which is an advance.— 


Pearls have come into market freely, but prices 

well sustained—sales at $6 15a6 20. 
FLOUR—We have had a dull drooping week 

for this article. Buyers seemed determined that 


_ the article should go down, and many have been 
prevented from buying, fearful that there would 


| ly five thousand dollars—a larger amount than | 


' either on Lake Ontario or Lake Erie ic 


was last year nearly fen ‘thousand dollars; and 


| 


j 
' 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| will probabl llect is year | 
will probably be collected at any port this year | daily operations. 


That the revenue from the Rochesler Post Office | 


has for several years amounted to a sum which | 


ranked it third even inthis “ Empire State’—— | 


| being next only to New York and Aloany——a 
| fact strongly indicative of the character and busi- 
| ness of the place. 


Scarcely any thing can more strongly mark | 


‘| the almost magical change wrought in less than 


| Rochester Post Office. 
\| the birth-year of Rochester—a village plat being 
'| then first surveyed, the first store built, and a 
i post office established. The “ spoils” of the Post 
Office could not then have been very enormous—— 
‘asthe whole income of the first three months 
‘amounted only to three dollars and forty two 

cents! Theimportance of the settlements for 25 
'| miles along Genesee River, from Avon to Lake 


a quarter of a century than the business of the | 
1812 may be considered | 


bea fall. The consequence has been that the 
retailers have been working off their stocks with- 


ont replenishing, and the consequence ts that the 
| transactions have been small, and at a reduction 


of 12 1-2 to 25 cts ; Western sells from 6,25 to 
6,37 ; Ohio 6; Pennsylvania 6,25; Georgetown 
and Howard street, 6,50. The following are the 


Aug. 10th—The reduction of Friday was estab- 
lished. Sales of western common brands at 6,37, 
fancy 6,62. 

Aug. 11th-—No change. 

Aug. 12th—A few sales of common brands, 
western at 6,37a6,50 ; fancy held at 6,62 1-2. 

Aug. 13th-—The market is in a very drooping 


| state,—prices have decidedly fallen off, and pur- 


chasers appear unwilling to buy, fearful prices 
will go lower. Common brands, western have 


sold at 6,37, but yesterday, 6,25 would have been 
accepted, 500 bbls. Ohio sold at $6, and 600 
bbls. Pennsylvania at 6,25. 

Aug. 14th—Nothing done yesterday. 

Aug. 15--The market presents the same de- 
pressed state. Small sales of common brands 


| western at 6,25, and Ohio at $6. 


GRAIN—The operations in our market are 
very large this week, they have been particularly 
so in corn——in the early part of the week, the ar- 


| rivals were large, and in all, full 20,000 bushels 
have changed hands, and the market has left off 


| with a brighter appearance. 


| Ontario; previous to 1812, may be inferred from | 


| the circumstance that the mail was then carried 
through from Canandaigua once a week on horse- 
| hack, and part of the time by a woman. The 
latter circumstance occasioned some waggery 
| from the only lawyer then located in “ these 
| parts’”’—whose demand for letters was generally 
|| preeeded by an inquiry whether “the fe-maLe” 
|| had arrived. 


‘ 


than Rochester presents of the “salutary influ- 





private prosperity and public greatness.”” Ruo 








The Complete Farmer & Rural 
ECONOMIST, 
Y Thomas G. Fessenden, Editor of the New 
England Farmer, second |edition, revised, im- 
proved, and enlarged, just published and for sale at 
the Rochester Seed Store, 


This work is got up in superior style, published 
on fine paper with new stereotyped impression, and 
is decidedly the neatest thing of the kind yet pnb- 
lished in this country. Booksellers ana others suj- 
plied by the dozen at the trade price. 

aug 8 REYNOLDS ¢ BATEHAM. 








ence of free institutions on an enterprising people |; 
located in a country rich in all the elements of || 


In conclusion—The history of improvement | 


throughout this improving age may be safely | ottended with much activity; there has been but 


ope . t 
challenged to produce a more astonishing instance 
{ 


| 








Ten thousand nor- 
thern and Jersey sold at 100a104 cts ; 3500 Ohio 
via New Orleans at 65 cts. Wheat—two car- 
coes have arrived from North Carolina, about 
5000 bushels, one was sold to the City Mill at 
126 1-2 cts, and the other at 127 cts for the Hud- 
son mills, this is a fall of three cents, and Oats, 
Northern 70 cents. 

HAY—The crop in this vicinity is generally 
light. Loose Hay is selling freely at a dollar. 

PROVISIONS—There has been a very active 
business done in pork, but not in beef. Stock 
getting light of pork. Large sales of lard, at 10 
1-2 cts. Butter very scarce, sales of shipping at 
15 to 16 cts, 

W OOL—The sales of the week have not been 


a limited business done as far as our information 
extends. Prices continue at about our quote- 
tions. 


—_— -~_ 








Buck for Sale. 


HE subscribers offer for sale a first rate tho- 
rough bred Leicestershire Buck, their flocks 
having become related to him, and they on that ac- 
count having imported another. He was imported 
four years ago, is five years old, and is a yery large 
and beautiful animal. His stock is first rate, and 
may be seen in Unadilla and the adjoining towns in 
Otsego county, where he now is and has been kept 
since he was imported. At three years old his fleece 
weighed eleven pounds, and his carcase in Septem- 
ber following weighed two hundred aud fifty five 
pounds, since which time he has not been we! ed. 
RICHARD MUSSON, 
DANIEL ADCOCK. 
Unadilla, Otsego co. Aug. 15,1835. aug 22-3 
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From the Spanish of Yriarte, 
The Viper and the Leech. 
A FABLE. 


“ Dear sister Leech,” the Viper cried, 
Gently approaching to herside, 

“Since you, like me, bite when you can, 
Why does unjust and partial man 

So differently treat the'two, 

Submitting to be bit by you, 

Yet shunning me with hate and fear, 
And shuddering if 1 come but near?” 


‘‘ Brother,” replied the Leech, “ you’re right, 
In saying that we both do bite, 

But, as is easy to detect, 

With very different effect. 

My mt’ a healing virtue gives, 

1 bite the dying man, he lives ; 

While, and you know it to be tree, 

The healthiest dies, if touched by you.” 


Observe, ye readers, then, and writers, 
‘That critics, doubtless, all are biters ; 
Yet that a wide distinction runs 
"T'wixt useful and malignant ones, 


——— — —_ 


Shade of Trees. 

As trees are placed either naturally or artficial- 
ly around the borders of fields appropriated to 
tillage, it is important that the farmer should be 
upprized of the different effects which the shades 
of different trees may have on certain plants, 
The information on this subject is derived from 
the certificates of Mr. Livingston, of New York. 

I planted maize, says he, on the west side of a 
young wood, consisting of oaks, poplars, a few 
chestnuts, anda large mulberry somewhat ad- 
vanced into the field. The shade made by the 
rising sun extended nearly across the field, and 
was not entirely off until about ten o’clock, I 
remarked that as far as the shade of the chestnut 
reached, the corn was extremely injured ; it was 
yellow and small. The conical shape of the 
morning shade, from particualr trees might be 
traced to considerable extent, in the sickly ap- 
pearance of the plants. The black oaks were 
likewise injurious, but less so than the chestnuts : 
the poplars very lite so. Near the mulberry 
tree the corn was covered by its shade for a very 
long time every morning, and though not so large 
as that which had more sun,maintatned a healthy 
appearance, 

He further remarks, that the shade of the black 
oak is particular hurtful to the growth of wheat ; 
that of the locust is, on the contrary, beneficial to 








rass grounds; and that of the sugar maple 
Joes but very little injury to the growth of grain, 


and more to grass, 


From the observations respecting the effects 
of the shades of the sugar maple, the mulberry, 
and the locust, it might be expedient to plant 
those trees around some fields designed for pas- 
ture, grain, or meadow; especially the locust, 
which, in the essay on the management of wood 
land, is described to be very valuable for many 
mechanical purposes, which require solidity and 
durability. It will propagate itself too in the 
most barren places, where the soil is even so light 
as to be blown away by the winds. By shelter- 
ing such places, and dropping its leaves on them, 
it causes a sward to grow over them, and grass 
to grow upon them. It is, however, — by 


some, that it is not advisable plant the 


| baer received at the Rochester Seed Store, a 
|? 





| 
| 




















ocust on | Strate or New York, 


the borders of fields, on the account of their | 
spreading too much, by scattering their leaves, | 


unless on those which are most barren. This | 


objection, however, it would seem, might be obvi- | 


ated, when the field to be enclosed by the locust, 


was oflen to be appropriated to the purpose of til- ' 


lage, especially in the culture of the hoe, by 


which every superfluous plant might be suppress- 


ed.— Farmer's Library. 


Corn Husks for Beds. 








As soon as the husks of Indian corn are fully | 


ripe, they should be gathered when they are dry | 


ina clear air. The outer hard husks are to be 


rejected, and the softer inner ones to be full 


ject Y || of Members of Assembly, and for filli y . 
driedin the shade. Cut off the hard end former- | es Wik Gar ala, ant 


ly attached to the cob, and draw the husk through 
a hatchel, or suitably divide it with a coarse comb. 
The article is then fit to use, and may be put in- 
to an entire sack as straw is, or be formed into 
a mattrass, as prepared hair is. 
can do the work, This material is sweet, plea- 
sant and durable. 

qm ne ey es ee 


Any upholsterer 








_ gathered within the last three weeks, 


| seed, persons desirous of commencing the silk busi- 
ness, or increasing their present stock, willdo well to 
obtain some of thisseed, which we know is perfectly 


| new, REYNOLDS & BATEHAM, 


WMelberry Sced. 


quantity of new JVhite Italian Mulberry Seed, 


As this is a good season of the year for sowing the 


Rochester, July 25, 1835. 





Bull Calves, from 4 to 5 months old, and now about 
the size of common yearlings, having had no extraor- 
dinary keeping. 

The prices of these animals, either the cows or |) 
calves, will be from 20 to 30 dollars, according to | 
quality and condition. 


White Haven, on Grand Island, where the cattle 
may be seen. 


-- 





Cattle. 


WILL sell, if applied for soon, or previous to | 





Ist October next, trom 20 to 30 good native cows, | 
_incalf toa prime pure blooded, improved, Short Horn } 
| Durham bull. Stock of the bull has been fully test- | 
ed as being of the first quality, as I have now about |, ; 
(90 of bis calves from the above mentioned cows, | ‘¢ Mill —e now in general use, viz: 
| The calves of course will be half blooded, and from | 

_the specimens now in my possession, are worth three | 
or four times the value of common cattle. The cows | 
are in fine condition, and are good animals of the | 
kind, 


I will also sell 6 or 8 very fine half blood Durham 


Apply to me at Buffalo, or to J. H. Lathrop at 


L. F. ALLEN. 





6¢ 4 Mets object of this publication is to dissemi 


tion of the Mulberry Tree in all its varieties, the 
rearing of Silk Worms, the production of Cocoons, 
and the reeling of silk in the most approved method,” | 


tural subjects generally, 
Hartford County Silk Society, at 50 cents per year, 


in advance, Subscriptions received at the Roches- 
ter Seed Store, by 


|The Silk Culturist, & Farmer’s| 


MANUAL. 


nate a thorough knowledge of the cultiva- 


{t will also contain interesting matter on Agricul- 


Published monthly at Hartford, Conn., by the 


REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 


july 25 





fourth days of November next, at which willbe cho- 
sen the officers mentioned in the notice from the 
| Secretary of State, of which a copyis annexed. 


neral election in this state, to be held on the 2d, 3d 
and 4th days of November next, a Senator is to be 
chosen in the eighth senate district, in the place of 


| this state will be submitted to the people viz. 


| and the duties on salt to the general fund, 








a 


a _ 


Journal of a Visit 
gt principal Vineyards of Spain and Fran 
giving a minute aceount of the different ia 
thods pursued in the cultivation of the Vine and the 
manufacture of Wine-by James Busby Es “ 
Price 50 cents. For sale by HOYT &§ PORTER 
Important to Owners of Saw 
F MILLS, 

4 ee subscriber having engaged in the manufac 
ture of “ Ricn’s Pareny Saw Mi Docs.” 

after using them in his Saw Mill in Lockport,and be- 
coming well satisfied that they will add at least twen- 
ty per cent. to the nett profits of any Saw Mill, by 
using them instead of the Mill Dog now in common 
use, has no hesitation in offering them as one of the 
greatest improvements, as a labor-saving machine 
lately introduced. ‘The following is the advertise. 
_ment of patentee, and upon experiment jt will be 
found, that he does not recommend the Dogs gs 
high as thev will bear. a 














| Rich’s Patent Saw Mill Dogs, 

Important to Owners of Saw Mills and Dealers jx 
Lumber. 

Tne subscribers now offer for sale the above a-. 

ticles, which possess the following advantages ever 


Ist. The lumber by the use of these dogs, is sawed 
without any stub shot. 

2d. These dogs are self-setting,no attention is e- 
quired as to the removal of the log to fix the thick. 
ness of the board or plank to be cut, this being done 
by the machinery of the dogs, with an accuracy and 
expedition that cannot be gained by the usual method 
of setting by the eye or gauge. 

3d. It is generally allowed by Sawyers who have 
| seen these dogs in operation, that the labor of une 

person is all that is required in a saw mill. 

4, By a iair calculation it is considered that about 
| every tenth board is gained in time, that is to say, 
one tenth more lumber can be sawed in a given time 
by the use of these dogs, than can be sawed by the 
use of the old fashioned article, or common mil! doz. 

5th. These dogs enable the sawyer to make anar- 
' ticle so much more true and even than that generals 
ly brought to market, sawed by the use of the old 
fashioned dog, that it already commands a price 
| above the lumber sawed by the latter method, as wil! 


| be seen by reference to the advertisements of sever- 


al dealers in lumber, 

We wish as much as possible to avoid the ridi- 
| culous practice of puffing a patent article, and at 
| the same time give the patent in question a fair 
recommendation, and such a statement of its worth 
and utility as it fairly merits, and we can feel 
| safe in guaranteeing the fulfilment of. We therefore 
| respectfully solicit the attention of all who are con- 
cerned inthe making of lumber, to the statements 


| 
| 
} 





A Valuable Farm for Sale. 


N the Ridge Road, south side, two miles from. 
the canal, inthe town of Murray,Orleans coun- 


ty, upwards of 200 acres, 130 highly culti ab< -. t 
bo poe — ™ - wn igen se greg I ed in the mills in which the above patent Dogs are 
corn, potatoes, &c.—buildings iarge and convenient. 

This is desirable property, being situated on the best 

road in this state,—the soil varied, and every varie- | 
ty of the richest kind. The situation too is delight- 
ful. Price moderate—terms easy. Inquire on the 


remises of 


july 11-frtf 


Election Notice. 
Saerir’s Orrice, Monroe co., 
Rochester, August 12, 1835. ; 
GENERAL ELECTION isto be held in 
the county of Monroe on the second, third and 


W, B. ILES, 





ELIAS POND, Sherif. 


Secretary’s Office. § Atbany, August 1, 1835, 
Sir—I hereby give you notice, that at the next ge- 


Chauncey J. Fox, whose term of service will expire 
on the last day of December next. 

Notice is also given, that at the said election the 
following proposed amendments tothe constitution of 


For restoring the duties on goods sold at auction, 


JOHN A. DIX, Secretary of State, 
To the Sherif of the county of Monroe. 
N. B. The Inspectors of Election in the several 
towns in your county will give notice of the election 


i} 


contained in this article, and particularly those made 
_ by disinterested persons. 

| "We, the undersigne in tho 
£ e, the undersigned, Lumber Merchants 10 th 

, village of Ithaca, having examined the lumber saw- 


used, do hereby otfer to all those who have that 
quality of lumber to sell in our market, 50 cents 
per thousand feet on Ist and 2d quality, and 25 cen's 
per thousand on 3d and 4th quality, over and above 
the market price for said qualities of lumber sawed 
by the usual method or old fashioned dogs. 
Willliams & Brothers, Benj. K, Delavan, 

E.R. Ives & Co, N. Philips & Co. 

Ebenezer Vickery, James O. Towner, 

B. A. Potter, Harley Lord.” 

Ithaca, March 6, 1835. 

: The Patentce says that “one tenth more lumber can lt 
sawed ina given time by the use of these Dogs,than can 
be sawed by the use of the old fashioned article.” Now 
this is not saying enough, for by experiment I am sa- 
tisfied that one fifth more can be sawed in a giveD 
time, than by the old dog; and after the log is slab- 
bed and thrown down ready for cutting into boards, 
one third more was sawed, in the same time, 12 ™Y 
mill, than with the old dog. Jt was tested fairly. The 
Saw Mill is a double one; on one carriage was 'e 
old dog, and on the other the patent dog, both saws 
have the same speed, yet the advantage of self-set- 
ting, and not having to undog the log, caused an ac 
tual gain of more than one third; and besides, the 
lumber was sawed with much greater precision. 

Mill owners in the counties of Livingston, Mon- 
roe, Genesee, Orleans, Erie or Niagara, can be wl 
plied by applying to the subscriber at Lock a 
{CF If any purchaser is not suited with the DoE 
afier experiment, no payment will be , 

L. A. SPALDING, Lockport, Niagara 
| Lackport, 6th month 25, 1835. Ro- 
y Apply to ROBERT SEDGWICK, RO- 

chester, and to the Saw Mill of GRIFFITH, 8 








cies in county offices which may exist, aug 15 


THERS & SON, near the Falls, for a sperma 


the Dogs. aug 8-1 
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